CONDITION   OF  THE   PEASANTS

possible for the system of triennial rotation to become established
in regions where the population is gathered together in consider-
able groups.

In these regions, which are the best known to us from the re-
cords, the normal tenant enjoyed the perpetual possession of a
house in the village, to which was generally attached a small
kitchen-garden, where he grew chiefly the vegetables which
have been cultivated from of old: cabbages, roots, and beans.
He owned parcels of arable land distributed over the whole terri-
tory of the village in accordance with a plan, most usually with
a patch of pasturage as well and often a piece of vineyard. He had
draught-oxen and cattle, which he sent out to graze on the village
lands when the crops had been got in. The forests and rough
pastures usually remained the property of the landowner, but
custom permitted the tenants to take wood from the forest for
building their houses and for firewood, and to graze their beasts
on the lord's pastures. These lands of no agricultural value seem
to have been the origin of most of the commons, which in later
days became the property of the commune.

Tenants possessing these rights formed the bulk of the regular
country population in the Middle Ages. But the records mention
certain peasants known as 'cottiers' (hdtes) on the large estates,
who, as the name indicates, came from other parts and settled
there on different terms from the tenants. It appears that they
lived in separate dwellings, perhaps smaller than those of the
regular tenants, that they did not own their own team, and did
not plough, but tilled the soil with hand tools. It is possible that
their holdings originally consisted of reclaimed forest-land.

JCONDITION OF THE PEASANTS

The peasants as a whole were designated by the common name
of villeins, meaning the people of the villa, or domain. But there
was a difference of status among them, going back to the time of
the Romans, which gave rise to a difference before the law that
lasted on into the Middle Ages. The descendants of the old coloni,
known as freemen (in French libres or francs), had the right to
leave the domain, choose their wives where they wished, and
bequeath their holding to their heirs. The descendants of the
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